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UTTAR PRADESH *\ 

1. General Information 

Uttar Pradesh, the State with the largest population in 
India, has an area of 1,13,454 square miles. According to the 
provisional census figures of 1961, the total population of 
the State was 7,37,52,914 of which 94,76,118 (or 12.85 per 
cent) lived in the urban and 6,42,76,796 (or 87.15 per cent) 
in the rural areas. There are 1,11,722 villages, 2,57,468 ham¬ 
lets and 486 towns in the State. Sixteen towns have a popu¬ 
lation of over one lakh. The State represents 18 per cent 
of the total population of the country, but occupies only 9 
per cent of its area. The density of population is 650 persons 
per square mile. 

The climate of Uttar Pradesh is essentially monsoonal 
with a long dry season and extremes of temperature. The 
rainfall averages below 40 inches in the eastern plains, the 
mountains in the north getting more than the average. Fluc¬ 
tuations in the time and amount of rainfall are common and 
result in draughts in some years and in devastating floods 
in others. 

The distribution of population according to religions 
reveals that Hindus form the majority, with Muslims, Jains, 
Christians and others following in that order. The Scheduled 
castes numbering 11,479,102 form 18.02 per cent of the total 
population (1951 census). They are economically and social¬ 
ly very backward. Untouchability has lost much of its for¬ 
mer acuteness but its complete eradication is yet to be achiev¬ 
ed. Child marriage and ‘purdah' are fast disappearing. Pre¬ 
judice against girls’ education, especially against education 
in mixed schools, still persists, particularly in the rural areas. 
The rigidity of the caste system has considerably slackened 
in modern times although denominational institutions are 
still quite common. 

The State has a rich cultural heritage. As the birth place 
of Rama and Krishna, the great heroes of the two most po¬ 
pular Hjndu epics, and also of the Buddha, the founder of 
one of the greatest religions of the world, Uttar Pradesh 
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has many places of pilgrimage such as Ayodhya, Hardwar, 
Mathura, Badrinath (the seat of one of the four ‘Maths’ 
founded by Shankaracharya), Varanasi, Sarnath and Prayag 
which are held in reverence by milP ns of people. The State 
is also fortunate in having at Agra the peerless architectural 
gem, the Taj. Other famous monuments of the Moghul 
period include the abandoned city of Fatehpur and Akbar’s 
forts at Allahabad and Agra. The ghats on the banks of 
the Ganges at Varanasi have a charm of their own. The 
State is well known for the exquisite embroidery and zari 
work of Lucknow and Varanasi. 

The pace of industrialisation in the State has been slow. 
About 74.2 per cent of the people still depend upon agricul¬ 
ture. Of others 8.4 per cent are engaged in production of 
one kind or another, 5.0 per cent in commerce, 1.4 per 
cent in transport and 1T0 per cent in other services. The per 
capita income is below the national average. The pressure 
of population on land is great and is almost twice the average 
for the country as a whole. 

Educationally, the State is divided into 54 districts. 
The educational districts coincide with revenue districts. 
For better supervision, inspection and control of educational 
institutions for boys, the districts are grouped into eight re¬ 
gions. For purposes of girls’ education, the State is divided 
into regions which are co-terminous with those for boys’ 
except that two of the latter (Kumaon and Bareilly) together 
constitute one region for girls’ education. 

The local bodies (corporations, municipalities and An- 
tarim Zilla Pari shads) are charged with the responsibility 
of administering primary and junior high school education 
in the urban and rural areas. The supervisory staff in each 
Antarim Zilla Pari shad is provided by the Department of 
Education. It consists of a deputy inspector of schools and 
a number of sub-deputy inspectors of schools. The corpo¬ 
rations and municipalities have their own education superin¬ 
tendents. These officers are subordinate to the presidents 
of the local bodies. Under the existing Municipal and An¬ 
tarim Zila Parishad Acts, the local bodies have full powers to 
administer, develop and encourage primary education within 
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their respective areas. As regards educational finance, the local 
bodies have to make provision out of their existing appro¬ 
priations; they have no authority to levy an educational cess. 
They are, however, as^sted by the Education Department 
by means of liberal grafits-in-aid every year. These take the 
shape of contract grants towards the expenditure incurred 
by the local bodies on education, recurring grants for school 
libraries, maintenance grants for specific purposes and grants 
for purposes such as introduction of subjects like wood-craft, 
agriculture, general, science etc., and purchase of raw mate¬ 
rials for craft subjects. 

Hindi is the State language. Facilities exist for the study 
of regional and foreign languages. At the primary stage, ins¬ 
truction is given through the child’s mother tongue, which 
in most cases is Hindi. It is also given through Urdu where 
the number of children whose mother tongue is Urdu is 
large enough for the purpose. 

2. Brief Review of Education prior to 1947 

Known variously through the ages as Antarvedi, Madh- 
vadesha, North-Western Provinces and the United Provin¬ 
ces of Agra and Oudh, Uttar Pradesh has a more or less con¬ 
tinuous tradition of teaching and learning. Varanasi, Prayag, 
Kanauj and Mathura have been renowned places of Sanskrit 
learning for centuries past. Famous centres of Persian and 
Arabic education like Deoband and Jaunpur flourished in 
the Middle Ages and have maintained their reputation to 
this day. Nor was elementary education neglected. The 
Pathashala and the Ma\tab served the common man and 
taught him the rudiments of reading, writing and arithmetic. 
These institutions, which flourished under the patronage of 
the local communities, continued well into the nineteenth 
century until they were gradually supplanted and their place 
taken up by the modern schools. 

Modern education in Uttar Pradesh may be said to have 
begun in 1818 when the first English school was opened in 
Varanasi, thanks to the munificence of Raja Jag Narayan 
Ghoshal. Other institutions of modern education soon fol¬ 
lowed—the Agra College that became an important nucleus 
of the Agra University, came into existence in 1824 with the 
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help of a gift from Gangadhar Shastri; the Engineering Col¬ 
lege at Roorkee in 1847; and the St. John’s College, Agra in 
1852. All these colleges were affiliated to the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity when it started functioning in 1857. The demand tor 
English education which had been increasing steadily gained 
further encouragement from the Report of the Hunter Com¬ 
mission (1883). Not only were new colleges started at Luck¬ 
now, Allahabad, Kanpur, Varanasi and Aligarh, a university 
was also established at Allahabad in 1887. In 1902, this 
university had 32 affiliated colleges which included three in 
Rajputana, two in Central India and one in the Central 
Provinces. 

During the same period, primary education also made 
some headway. Uttar Pradesh was the first State to levy a 
cess for primary education and to establish a network of pri¬ 
mary schools, called the Halkcibandi schools, under the lead 
given by its Lieutenant Governor, Thomason. But these and 
other new schools that came to be established could hardly 
make up for the loss of indigenous schools which had vir¬ 
tually disappeared by the end of the nineteenth century. In 
the meantime and as recommended by the Hunter Commis¬ 
sion, the control of primary education was transferred to the 
local bodies. This helped the progress of primary education. 
The Government of India Resolution of 1904 gave" a further 
fillip by emphasising the need to expand facilities for primary 
education. A Primary Education Act under which education 
could be made compulsory in municipalities for boys 
and girls was passed in 1919. However, in spite of these 
measures, the rate at which primary education progressed 
continued to be father slow till 1921. 

With the introduction of diarchy in 1921, education 
became a transferred subject. The noted liberal leader and 
journalist, the late Shri C. Y. Chintamani, became the first 
Minister of Education. The District Board Primary Education 
Act permitting the introduction of compulsion in rural areas 
as well was passed in 1926. Between 1922 and 1937, 36 muni¬ 
cipalities and 25 rural areas found it possible to introduce 
compulsory education. This period saw even more import¬ 
ant changes in the organisation of secondary and university 
education. Acting upon one of the most important recom- 
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mendations of die Sadler Commission, a Board of High 
School and Intermediate Education was set up undo: the 
relevant Act, passed in 1921. The Board was assigned the 
task of conducting public examinations at the end of the high 
school and intermediate stages. The measures relieved them 
of the responsibility of conducting examinations below the 
degree stage. Intermediate education thus came to be re¬ 
garded as part of school education, at best preparatory but 
by no means part of university education. Meanwhile, three 
new universities came into existence—the Banaras Hindu 
University (1916), the Aligarh Muslim University (1920), 
and the Lucknow University (1920). To them was added, 
in 1927, a fourth—the Agra University. It should be stated 
that only the ‘provincial’ universities—Allahabad, Lucknow 
and Agra—were affected by the organisational changes in¬ 
dicated above; the other two, Aligarh and Banaras, remained 
unaffected as they were under Central control. 

With the advent of provincial autonomy and popular 
ministries in 1937, education in the State experienced a new 
life. Under the inspired guidance of Dr. Sampurnanand, the 
then Education Minister, a number of new schemes were 
taken up and it was planned to introduce important changes 
in all important spheres of education. Unfortunately, the re¬ 
signation of the Congress ministries in 1939 brought matters 
to a standstill and it was not until 1947 that educational plan¬ 
ning could be resumed seriously on a scale commensurate 
with the needs of the State. 

3. Primary Education 

Primary education in the State covers a period of five 
years and is administered by local bodies, both in rural and 
urban areas. About 12,000 new schools were opened between 
1947 and 1951 in an attempt to provide primary education 
facilities to every child within a radius of miles. As a re¬ 
sult, the total enrolment of primary schools during this period 
increased from 15*76 lakhs to 27*27 lakhs, the percentage of 
children enrolled to total school-going population increasing 
from 22*6 to 35*7. Unfortunately this tempo of expansion 
could not be maintained during the first Plan (1951-56), 
due mainly to financial stringency. 
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Efforts to expand primary education were resumed in 
the second Plan. An educational survey of the State was 
carried out and an intensive effort was made to increase en¬ 
rolment. It is estimated that, by 1961, there were about 40 
lakhs of children in primary classes as against 28 lakhs in 
1956. 

The textbooks at the primary stage have been nationalis¬ 
ed. So far textbooks in Hindi and Arithmetic for classes I, 
II and III have been produced. A very close scrutiny of the 
syllabus for primary stage has been undertaken side by side. 
A revised syllabus is likely to be introduced very soon. A 
comprehensive handbook for teachers in two volumes has 
also been prepared. 

The State Government continues to be concerned about 
the low salary scales of primary teachers although it has 
tried to improve them from time to time. The present scales 
are as follows. 

Headmaster Rs. 51-66 p.m. 

Assistant Master 

(Trained) Rs. 42-56 p.m. 

Assistant Teacher 

(Untrained) - Rs. 26 p.m. (exclusive of dearness allo¬ 
wance of Rs. 13.50 up to Rs. 4 
and of Rs. 14.50 above Rs. 46). 

The total allocation for primary education has been 
steadily increasing. In 1946-47, this was Rs. 121 lakhs. The 
figure rose to Rs. 332 lakhs in 1950-51, to Rs. 425 lakhs in 
1955-56 and to Rs. 587 lakhs in 1959-60. 

The number of primary teachers increased from 
43,468 in 1948 to 88,556 in 1959. In spite of this the pupil-tea¬ 
cher ratio, which stood at 35:1 in 1955-56 has since increased 
to 40:1. The minimum qualification for a primary school 
teacher is the Junior High School Examination Certificate. 
A candidate desiring appointment as a primary school tea¬ 
cher has to undergo a two-year training course in a basic 
school. On an average, 3,000 teachers are trained every year 
in the 117 basic normal schools of the State. The number 
includes 48 training schools opened in 1959 under the Govern¬ 
ment of India scheme. The proportion of trained teachers 
in 1959 was 93 for men and 83 for women. 
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While there is no difficulty in regard to the availability 
of men teachers, the position in regard to women teachers 
continues to be unsatisfactory. Recruitment of women tea¬ 
chers is particularly difficult for schools in rural areas. The 
main problem is that while girls in the urban areas are very 
reluctant to work in the rural areas, the number of girls in 
schools in the rural areas is quite inadequate to meet the 
personnel needs of such areas. The seriousness of the situa¬ 
tion may be judged from the fact that, of the total number 
of 7,000 girls in the junior high schools in 1959, not more 
than 1,700 were in the terminal class (VIII). 

4 . Basic Education 

On the recommendations of the Acharya Narendra Deva 
Committee, the Government of Uttar Pradesh launched a 
big drive for the expansion of basic education in 1938. By 
1945, most of the teachers had been trained in basic educa¬ 
tion. The programme for the conversion of primary schools 
to basic schools was intensified after 1947 with the result 
that all primary schools in the State are now run as basic 
schools. 

In 1959, there were 36,364 junior basic schools and 108 
basic normal schools to train primary teachers. In rural areas, 
where land is no problem, agriculture is the main craft in 
basic schools. In urban areas where hardly any land is avail¬ 
able, provision is made for other crafts. In girls’ schools, pro¬ 
vision is made for crafts suitable for girls. 

With a view to converting the junior high schools to 
the basic pattern, agriculture and other crafts (such as wood¬ 
craft, tailoring, metal-craft) were introduced in such schools 
under a State-wide scheme of reorientation launched in 1954. 
Under this scheme, about 21,000 acres of land and Rs. 32 
lakhs in cash were received in donation from the public. 
Facilities for the training of teachers of junior high schools 
were provided in three government basic training colleges. 
The scheme has progressed very well and the income from 
the farm produce in the year 1959-60 stood at about Rs. 9 
lakhs. Yuva\ Mangal Dais have been attached to these 
schools and efforts are now under way to develop them into 
community centres. 
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5, Secondary Education: 

Tile Reorganisation of education carried out in 1948 
laid down the organisation of pre-university education into 
three stages covering twelve years in all: (1) primary or 
junior basic stage consisting of classes I-V ; (2) the senior 
basic or the junior high school stage consisting of classes VI- 
VIII; and (3) higher secondary stage consisting of classes 
IX-XIL 


A number of reforms were introduced at the junior 
high school stage. The distinction between Hindustani and 
Anglo-Hindustani schools was done away with. All junior 
high schools now conform to the same pattern with Eng¬ 
lish as an optional and Hindi as a compulsory subject of 
study. Agriculture and crafts were introduced compulsorily 
as basic subjects in the curricula in about 3,000 institutions. 
The total acreage of improved and reclaimed lands attached 
to these schools in 1958-59 amounted to 10,000 and 13,000 
respectively. About 2,730 extension teachers and 2,558 exten¬ 
sion guides, appointed in schools under this scheme, are pilot¬ 
ing the project. 

The higher secondary schools were to provide four 
types of courses: literary, scientific, constructive and aesthe¬ 
tic. In the second Plan, the recommendations of the second 
report of the Acharaya Narendra Deva Committee were im¬ 
plemented to a large extent and secondary schools were 
strengthened in respect of playgrounds, buildings, libraries, 
equipment etc. A Bureau of Psychology was established at 
Allahabad in 1948. With its gradual expansion, educational 
and vocational guidance to students is being provided on an 
ever-expanding scale. 

The total number of recognised institutions at the junior 
high school stage rose from 1,850 (with an enrolment of 
2,47,841 and 11381 teachers) in 1946-47 to 4,073 (with an 
enrolment of 4*88,230 and 21,574 teachers) in 1958-59. At 
the higher secondary stage, the progress has been even more 
remarkable. The number of institutions for boys was 415 
(with an enrolment of 25,663) in 1946-47. By 1958-59, there 
were 1376 institutions for boys (with an enrolment of 
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6,73,981) and 256 institutions for girls (with an enrolment 
of 1,24,311). 

The programme for the conversion of secondary schools 
to multipurpose schools has made good progress. Out of a 
total number of about 1,700 recognised high schools and 
intermediate colleges, as many as 902 have been converted 
into multipurpose institutions. 

In order to meet the supply of trained graduate teachers 
for secondary schools, the Department of Education is main¬ 
taining four government training colleges at the graduate 
level. Besides, there are eight aided and recognised L.T. 
training colleges. The universities of Allahabad, Aligarh, 
Varanasi, Lucknow and Gorakhpur maintain Education De¬ 
partments or teacher training colleges of their own. The 
number of B.T. or B.Ed. colleges in 1958-59 was 18 with an 
enrolment of 1,636 students. In all, about 3,000 trained gra¬ 
duate teachers are being produced annually and the out¬ 
put seems to be sufficient to meet the needs of thfe State. 
The government colleges of physical education for men 
and women at Rampur and Allahabad respectively and the 
College of Home Science at Allahabad afford specialised 
training in their respective spheres. 

Extension services departments have been started at 
seven selected training ’ colleges including teacher training 
departments of universities. They are doing useful work and 
have helped to tone up teaching in secondary schools. 
The English Language Teaching Institute, established with 
the cooperation of the British Council and financial assist¬ 
ance of the Nuffield Foundation in 1956 and attached to 
the Government Central Pedagogical Institute at Allahabad 
is doing good work and assisting in the improvement of 
teaching of English. 

In order to improve their service conditions, pay scales 
of teachers in aided schools were revised in 1959. In order to 
further build harmonious relations between teachers and their 
managements, the Intermediate Education Act, 1921, was 
amended making it obligatory for all recognised institutions 
to have the headmaster/principal and two other teachers 
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as ex officio members of the* managing committee with the 
right to vote. 

6. University Education 

Before 1947, there were only five universities in the 
State—Allahabad, Banaras, Lucknow, Aligarh and Agra. 
They are all unitary, teaching and residential, except the 
University of Agra which was created as a purely affiliating 
body to relieve the University of Allahabad of the latter’s 
affiliating functions. It has taken up teaching functions since 
and has started two institutions, namely, K. M. Institute of 
Hindi Studies and Linguistics, and the Institute of Social 
Sciences. 

Three universities were established after 1947: Roorkee 
(1949), Gorakhpur (1956), and Varanaseya Sanskrit (1956). 
The Roorkee University, which grew out of the Thomason 
Engineering College, is mainly an engineering university. 
The Gorakhpur University was created to relieve the Uni¬ 
versity *of Agra of its affiliating functions in the eastern area 
of the State. It combines affiliation with teaching. Varanaseya 
Sanskrit University too is teaching as well as affiliating and 
is unique in as much as it is the only university in India 
teaching through'the medium of Sanskrit. 

Established independently without a charter of the Gov¬ 
ernment, the Gurukul at Hardwar has the status of a uni¬ 
versity. 

The number of affiliated degree colleges was 41 in 1949- 
50 but 90 in 1958-59. Of these, the State Government runs 
three post-graduate degree colleges at Gyanpur (Varanasi) 
and Nainital and a degree college at Rampur. Several new 
departments have been added to the universities and a num¬ 
ber of degree colleges set up in recent years. 

The number of teachers in universities and degree col¬ 
leges was 5,577 in 1958-59, as against 2,465 in 1949-50. The 
number of scholars was 87,837 in 1958-59 as against 45,364 
in 1949-50. The enrolment of girls at the university stage 
increased from 1,545 in 1949-50 to 7,514 in 1958-59. 

The problem of numbers at the university stage has be¬ 
come very acute. Institutions are extremely overcrowded 
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makirfg any contact between the teacher and the taught vir¬ 
tually impossible. Unrest among students has been on the 
increase, leading at times to acts of indiscipline. Steps taken 
to meet this situation include the appointment of deans of 
student welfare and the institution of the tutorial system. 
It is felt that unless something can be done to reduce the 
overcrowding at the university stage, no permanent solu¬ 
tion can be found to the problem of falling standards and 
student indiscipline. 

In the universities of Allahabad, Agra and Lucknow, 
the posts of readers and lecturers have been abolished and 
replaced by posts of assistant professors. The step has raised 
the maximum of the salary of former lecturer to that of the 
salary of the former reader. In the newly constituted uni¬ 
versities of Gorakhpur, Roorkee and Varanaseya Sanskrit, 
the new pattern of scales is being followed from the start. 
The salaries of teachers in degree colleges and post-graduate 
degree colleges have also been raised. 

The question of reorganising university education by 
making the first degree a three-year course is now engaging 
the attention of the Government. 

7 . Technical Education 

Most of the universities in Uttar Pradesh offer courses 
in applied sciences. By maintaining high standards, they have 
raised and maintained the professional status of the engineer. 
Apart from a full-fledged engineering university at Roorkee 
and the three departments of Civil, Electrical and Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering of the Aligarh Muslim University, the State 
has six colleges of engineering and technology—three affi¬ 
liated to the Agra University and three to the Banaras Uni¬ 
versity. These institutions offer a variety of courses, in dif¬ 
ferent branches of engineering and technology and have a 
total intake capacity of about 1,000. 

Recently, the Board of High School and Intermediate 
Education, U.P., has introduced engineering courses in the 
high school (technical) and intermediate (technical) 
examinations. The duration of the course is four years, 
with General Engineering at the high school stage (classes 
IX and X) branching off into Mechanical Engineering or 
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Electrical Engineering in classes XI and XII. Successful stu¬ 
dents are first appointed as apprentices in factories or work¬ 
shops; thereafter, they are expected to be absorbed as skilled 
foremen. 

There are forty vocational institutes, polytechnic schools 
and training centres which offer courses in Civil, Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineering and in different vocations. There 
is a State Board of Technical Education and Training which 
is charged with the responsibility of maintaining uniform 
standards at the diploma level. 

8. Social Education 

Social education in Uttar Pradesh is now mainly the con¬ 
cern of the Planning Department. 

An interesting experiment in the field has been the es¬ 
tablishment of two squads for social education in the second 
Plan. Their activities include organisation of literacy classes 
and celebration of social and civic functions. The total 
expenditure on the scheme during the second Plan was esti¬ 
mated at about Rs. 3*5 lakhs. 

A mobile library was established in 1957-58. The Depart¬ 
ment also gives grants-in-aid to private rural libraries. 

Against one mobile van for educating people through 
film shows in 1947-48, there are five now. Every year, some 
400 film shows and talks are held for the benefit of the 
rural people. 

A scheme of publication of literature for neo-literates 
was taken up during the second Plan. Some 40 publica¬ 
tions are expected to have been issued by 1960-61. Mention 
should also be made of a magazine in simple Hindi for the 
neo-literates which has been published regularly since 1950. 

9. Education of Girls 

The number of different types of girls’ schools and their 
enrolment for 1947-48 and 1958-59 can be seen in the table 
below. 



1947-48 

1958-59 

i. No. of Junior Basic Schools for Girls 
a. Enrolment in Junior Basic Schools 

1,899 

2,03,348 

3,492 

6,33,244 
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1947-48 

•958-59 

3. No. of Junior High Schools for Girls 

485 

618 

4. Enrolment in Junior High 

Schools 

82,791 

89,014 

5. No. of Higher Secondary 
for Girls 

Schools 

110 

256 


A large number of scholarships are awarded to girls at 
all stages of education. 

By 1959 only 10 per cent of the girls in the rural areas 
were under instruction at the primary stage. However, the 
enrolment of girls in girls’ primary schools in rural areas is 
on the whole satisfactory; it is only in mixed schools that the 
attendance of girls poses a problem. The main task, in so far 
as girls’ education in rural areas is concerned, is of providing 
primary schools with women teachers. Unfortunately, the 
number of women teachers available for rural primary schools 
is extremely limited. While urban girls are not generally 
willing to go and work in rural areas, the question of 
recruiting rural girls as teachers does not arise since, due to 
insufficient attendance, not many are available for the pur¬ 
pose. It is the challenge set by this vicious circle that has to 
be faced now. 

10. Teaching of Science 

There has been a good deal of co-ordinated effort towards 
die expansion and improvement of facilities for the teaching 
of science. The teaching of General Science in the junior 
high schools was introduced in 220 schools at the end of the 
first Plan and has since been extended to 310 additional 
institutions in the second. It is proposed to expand the pro¬ 
gramme further during the third Plan. The teaching of 
science has also been strengthened in a number of higher 
secondary multipurpose schools. 

To encourage the brighter pupils, scientific research 
competitions have come to be held annually. Another signi¬ 
ficant move has been the organisation of ‘science clubs* 
throughout the State. There has been a continuous stream of 
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seminars, workshops and refresher courses to provide an 
edge to the teaching of science in schools. Guide books for 
teachers of science in primary and junior high schools have 
also been published. 

The main problems of science teaching in the coming 
years would relate to the supply of qualified teachers and 
laboratory equipment necessary for the ever-increasing 
number of students going in for science. 

11 . Scholarships 

An adequate provision of scholarships at different stages 
is necessary for the equalisation of educational opportunity. 
The following table gives the necessary data for 1947-48 and 
1960-61. 


1947-48 


1960-61 



No. of 
Awards 

Budget 

Provision 

No. of 
Awards 

Budget 

Provision 

Primary Schools 

1 > 34 ° 

5 I , 7 °° 

368 

25,700 

Secondary Schools 

928 

6,61,500 

8,104 

18,12,100 

Arts (Degree) Colleges 

165 

61,640 

1,107 

4,26,500 

Total 

2,433 

7,74,840 

9,579 

22,64,300 


The State Government also provides books and the fol¬ 
lowing types of stipends to eligible pupils. 

Funds Provided (1956-57) 

3. Stipends for the wards of those who Rs. 1,94,640 

participated actively in the freedom 
struggle. 

12. Middle Class Stipends Rs. 88,500 

3. Destitute Stipends Rs. 29,000 

In all the junior high and higher secondary schools of 
the State, 10 per cent and 15 per cent of the students res¬ 
pectively are awarded freeships and half freeships. No tui¬ 
tion fee is, charged in classes I to V of the junior basic 
schools and in class VI of the junior high or higher secon¬ 
dary schools. 
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12. Physical Education. 

Every student receives physical training for at least three 
periods a week in the junior high school classes and two 
periods a week in the higher secondary school classes. The 
Educational Code lays down that a whole-time qualified P.T. 
instructor will be provided in every higher secondary school. 
For an intermediate college the P. T. teacher should be a 
graduate holding a diploma in physical education. For a 
high school the P.T. teacher should have passed the Inter¬ 
mediate examination and should hold a certificate in phy¬ 
sical education. Untrained P.T. teachers of recognised high 
schools are considered qualified if they have undergone three 
months’ training at the Government College of Physical 
Education, Rampur. 

To train physical education teachers, there are four col¬ 
leges of physical education in the State. Two of these are 
managed by the Government (one at Rampur for men and 
the other at Allahabad for women), and two by private 
agencies—the Christian College of Physical Education, Luck¬ 
now, and the College of Physical Education, Samodhpur. 
Resides, Kashi Vyayamshala and Jhansi Vyayamshala are 
recognised by the Department for conducting short-term 
courses for teachers of junior high schools. 

13. Scours and Guides, N.C.C. and A.C.C. 

Out of a total of 8 lakh students in the higher secondary 
schools, 82,000 are enrolled in scouting and guiding, 11,000 in 
N.C.C. and 80,000 in A.C.C. Besides, a number of Yuva\ 
Mango! Dais are functioning in the rural areas. Bharat Sevak 
Samaj also organises social service training camps for youths 
between 15 to 25 years. 

The organisation of the Pradeshiya Shiksha Dal, for¬ 
merly called the P.E.C., is one of the several measures taken 
by the State Government for die promotion of youth wel¬ 
fare. Although it does not attempt to provide as intensive a 
training as the N.C.C. its field is akin and the number of 
students much larger. The scheme had a modest beginning 
in 1948 when, in the first instance, it was confined only to 
11 important towns of the State. By 1955, it had been 
extended to all the district headquarters towns. In 1958 was 
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passed a Bill, called the Pradeshiya Shiksha Dal Vidheyak* 
The Dal is growing from strength to strength every year 
and the total number of students receiving training under 
the programme is well over 62,000 at present. 

The scheme is run by the Nirdesha Sainik Shiksha 
Evam Samaj Sewa, who is under the administrative control 
of the Director of Education. ~ The whole State has been 
divided into 17 zones and each zone has been placed un¬ 
der the charge of an officer called the Commandant, Pra¬ 
deshiya Shiksha Dal. In institutions, the training is looked 
after by the teachers specially trained for the job. 

Two central camps are held every year, a camp for a 
fortnight at Faizabad for 2,000 students and another for one 
month in summer at some hill station for 500 students. The 
cadets attending these camps are given advanced training 
in drill, weapons and leadership. 

14 . Games and Sports 

There is a Council of Sports and Physical Education at 
the State level. Each year, the Uttar Pradesh Olympic Asso¬ 
ciation conducts a State athletic meet and sends selected ath¬ 
letes to participate in the All-India Athletic Meet. 

Youth rallies are held every year in different districts. 
Boys and girls from primary and secondary schools take 
part in them in large numbers. The selected athletes and 
competitors meet again in the regional meet where selections 
are made for the State Yuva\ Samaroh. 

Every year, in the month of January, the State Yuva\ 
Samaroh is held at Lucknow in which 3,000 boys and girls 
from different regions take part. It is one of the most popular 
functions held in the State capital. 

15 . School Health Service 

In each of the 14 bigger cities of the State, a whole¬ 
time school health officer has been appointed for regu¬ 
lar medical inspection of students in all the recognised insti¬ 
tutions in these cities. In other towns, this function is per¬ 
formed by the municipal or district health officer. 
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The State Government appointed a School Health Reor¬ 
ganisation Committee some time ago. The report of the 
committee is now under consideration. 

16. Education of the Backward Classes 

There are no Scheduled tribes in Uttar Pradesh, The 
main problem relates to the social and economic uplift of 
the Harijans. A Directorate of Harijan Welfare was set up 
in 1950-51. Education from the lowest primary class to the 
university stage is free for Harijan students. 

Non-recurring assistance and stipends are also given to 
them at all stages of education. There were 7,63,450 Sche¬ 
duled caste students receiving free education in 1960-61 at 
an estimated cost of Rs. 60 lakhs. In 1960-61, a sum of Rs. 
46*83 lakhs was earmarked for 50,683 pre-matric and Rs. 
47*53 lakhs for 15,907 post-matric students. 

Programmes of technical training for Harijan students 
have been greatly expanded. Harijan youths are being train¬ 
ed in the work of tracers and mistries at the headquarters of 
different executive engineers under the guidance of the 
Chief Engineer, Public Works Department. Ten per cent of 
the total intake in all the institutions (whether run directly 
or recognised by the Department) are reserved for Harijan 
students. The Directorate of Harijan Welfare has also been 
running technical training centres at Bakshj-ka-talab 
(Lucknow), Gorakhpur and Nainital. The distribution of 
students in these institutions, all of whom receive stipends, 
is 70 per cent Harijan, 15 per cent Backward class and 15 
per cent others. 

The State Government gives grants towards the main¬ 
tenance of schools, hostels, libraries, and night schools for 
Harijans. There are more than 500 such institutions. A provi¬ 
sion of Rs, 5*3 lakhs was made during 1960-61 for this pur¬ 
pose. 

17. Pre-Primary Education 

During 1949-50, there were only two nursery schools 
in the State with 319 children on rolls. Today, there are 150 
nursery schools. Nursery classes are also conducted in three 
normal schools for girls, A sum of Rs. 10,000 is provided 
every year in the normal budget as non-recurring assistance 
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to the nursery and kindergarten schools. During the second 
Plan, there was a provision of Rs. 5 lakhs for regular assis¬ 
tance to pre-primary schools. Some 25 institutions are 
receiving grant-in-aid under this scheme. 

The government runs a nursery training college at 
Allahabad for the training of nursery teachers. It is propos¬ 
ed to strengthen the college during the third Plan. There 
is also a private nursery training college recognised by the 
Department. 

18. Education of the Handicapped Children 

There are 22 aided institutions for the deaf, dumb and 
blind in the State. The total value of grants given to them 
in 1958-59 came to about Rs. 1 lakh. There is also a provision 
for the award of stipends to students in these institutions. 
Two government institutions for the blind (one at Gorakh¬ 
pur and the other at Lucknow) and two institutions for the 
deaf and dumb (one at Agra and another at Bareilly) are 
being run by the Education Department. There is also a 
training college for teachers of the deaf and dumb. 

The Bureau of Psychology at Allahabad has set up a 
wing for child guidance which deals with mentally handi¬ 
capped children. During the last five years, some 215 cases 
were referred to this unit. Children are also referred to the 
district psychological centres in Meerut, Kanpur, Bareilly, 
Varanasi and Lucknow. It has not been possible to make 
any special provision for schools or hostels for mentally 
handicapped children so far. 

19. Development of Hindi 

Hindi in Devnagari script was declared the State 
language of Uttar Pradesh in October 1947. In 1950, the 
Uttar Pradesh Language Act provided that all the Bills in¬ 
troduced in or Acts passed by the Legislature would be in 
Hindi. In 1951 was passed the Uttar Pradesh Official Lan¬ 
guage Act providing that all orders, rules, regulations, bye¬ 
laws, etc. would be issued in Hindi. In 1952 was taken the 
decision that, as far as possible, all government work should 
be done in Hindi. A Language Division has been set up 
in the Secretariat for the promotion of Hindi. It was also 
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declared that Hindi would be the language of the civil and 
criminal courts. 

Hindi is compulsory subject of sudy at all stages up to 
the intermediate classes and is also the medium of instruc¬ 
tion and examination at the secondary stage. Textbooks in 
different subjects are being published in Hindi to meet the 
educational requirements of the situation. 

There are several notable institutions and organisations 
working for the promotion and development of Hindi. 
Some of these organisations conduct Hindi examinations, 
with centres spread all over the country. 

A Hindi Samiti has been established. A Hindi Literature 
Fund has been in existence since 1948. It is proposed that 
original works should be produced and eminent works from 
other languages translated into Hindi. A number of books 
under these categories have already been published. It has 
also been provided that literary or scientific works of out¬ 
standing merit should be rewarded and writers and scholars 
given pecuniary assistance out of this Fund. 

20. Promotion of Sanskrit 

Sanskrit is being taught in the oriental institutions called 
Pathashalas. The number of Pathashalas is 1,100. Of these 
556 are aided at present as against 180 in 1947. The Patha¬ 
shalas are affiliated to the Sanskrit University. 

The inspection of Sanskrit Pathashalas is the responsi¬ 
bility of an inspector who is assisted with five assistant ins¬ 
pectors, one for each region. 

21. Audio-Visual Education 

In all institutions, from the primary to the higher 
secondary stage, a small audio-visual education fee is levied 
and the proceeds are utilised for the provision and main¬ 
tenance of audio-visual aids. 

A State Board of Audio-Visual Education was established 
in 1954. District audio-visual associations have been es¬ 
tablished in 32 districts. The extension services departments 
which have been started in six training colleges are equipped 
with modern audio-visual aids and hold seminars and 
training courses for the teachers of high schools. 
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The Audio-Visual Section of the Education Expansion 
Department had by March 1961 produced more than 50 
films and 30 filmstrips. Many of these have won acclaim 
outside the State. It has also a good film library. 

22. Education and Employment 

There are 42 employment exchanges in the State, of 
which one is Regional Employment Exchange situated at 
Kanpur, nine sub-regional employment exchanges, 27 district 
employment exchanges and five sub-offices. Several more dis¬ 
trict employment exchanges are expected to be started in the 
near future. 

Employment and Training Department is opening guid¬ 
ance and university bureaus to help the educated unemp¬ 
loyed. It has already opened two university bureaus, one 
at Aligarh and the other at Varanasi and attached five voca¬ 
tional guidance units to the employment exchanges. It is also 
proposed to set up three more university bureaus and four 
vocational guidance units in the near future. 

23. Administration 

The Director of Education has his headquarters at Alla¬ 
habad and a camp office' at Lucknow where he resides. 
He is assisted by the Joint Director of Education who holds 
charge of the headquarters office with five senior Deputy 
Directors of Education, one of whom is a woman. As was 
stated earlier, the State is divided into eight educational re¬ 
gions, each in the charge of a Regional Deputy Director and 
a Regional Inspectress of Girls’ Schools, A district inspector 
of schools assisted by a deputy inspector of schools and a 
number of sub-deputy inspectors (there is one such officer 
for about 60 basic schools) supervises the educational activi¬ 
ties of his district. An assistant (or deputy) inspectress of 
girls’ schools is in charge of girls’ institutions of the same 
level in each district. In six bigger districts, the district ins¬ 
pector of schools is assisted by an associate inspector of 
schools. 

The hill areas of Uttar Pradesh have been very back¬ 
ward in education. In order to ensure a rapid development of 
these areas, three new districts of Uttar Kashi, Chamoli and 
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Pithoragarh have been created under a new division named 
Uttara Khand. 

In 1950-51, the expenditure on direction and inspection 
was 5:2 per cent of the entire educational budget. Although 
the education budget for the subsequent years has been 
steadily rising, there has been no corresponding rise in the 
percentage of expenditure on direction and inspection. For 
the year 1960-61, the total budget provision for education was 
Rs. 17:22 crores out of which the expenditure provided 
under direction and inspection was Rs. 62*16 lakhs or about 
3.6 per cent. 

24. Finance 

The State budget for education has increased from Rs. 
7*37 crores (or 14*1 per cent of the total budget) in 1950-51 
to Rs. 17*22 crores (or 12-9 per cent of the total budget) in 
1960-61. These figures exclude provision included in the 
P.W.D. budget (for buildings of government institutions) 
and expenditure by other government department on edu¬ 
cation. 

Voluntary effort in the State has made a significant 
contribution to education and is very marked in the field of 
secondary education. The number of private higher secondary 
schools is 1,444 as against 127 run by the Government. Of 
these 1,240 are given maintenance grants by the Government. 
In assessing the aid due, a contribution by the management 
equal to one-fourth of the increments in teachers’ salaries is 
taken into account. While sanctioning non-recurring grants 
for buildings, furniture, library etc., the managements are re¬ 
quired to spend from their own resources also. The initiative 
for the expansion of secondary education in the State has al¬ 
most entirely been with private bodies. 

25- A Retrospect and A Prospect 
The State has, in recent years, taken a lead in many areas 
of educational development, such as the adoption and deve¬ 
lopment of basic education at the primary and junior high 
school stages; expansion of education at the primary and 
secondary stages at a rapid pace; diversification of secondary 
education; development of university and technical education 
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t>y starting new universities and institutions where needed 
and by consolidating the older ones. Schemes already im¬ 
plemented include the Prantiya Shiksha Dal which is a 
scheme for inculcating a spirit of military discipline and ser¬ 
vice among the youth, schemes of social education and audio¬ 
visual education, provision of guidance services for 
secondary school pupils (through the State Bureau of 
Psychology and its branches) and a scheme of establishing 
central and district libraries. Nevertheless, much remains 
to be accomplished. There are marked deficiencies in a 
number of areas due to historical, economic and other factors 
which it has not been possible to remove so far. The draft 
third Five Year Plan has been drawn up with the object 
of reducing these deficiencies to the utmost extent com¬ 
patible with the resources available. 

Of all problems the most urgent is that concerning the 
provision of universal primary education for the age group 
6-11. The percentage of children in the age range 6-11 
who were in school by the end of the second Plan is estimated 
to be about 39-60 per cent for boys and 18 per cent for girls. 
Much leeway has, therefore, to be made up particularly in 
the case of girls. The enrolment targets proposed for the 
third Plan are 82 per cent for boys and 43 per cent for girls. 
Nearly 59 per cent of the total outlay of the third Plan is 
earmarked for the expansion of education at the primary 
stage. 

At the junior high school stage (11-14 years), nearly 1,100 
junior high schools (including 225 for girls) will be 
either opened or assisted with grant-in-aid. It is expected 
that 1T60 lakh or 23 per cent of the children in the age 
group 11-14 will be in school by the end of the third Plan. 
Special attention is being paid to schemes for expansion of 
girls’ education, so that women teachers for primary schools 
for the fourth and subsequent Plans may be available in 
sufficient numbers. Besides, junior high schools (now known 
as senior basic schools) will be further strengthened in agri¬ 
culture, craft and science courses. 

At the secondary stage, the number of higher second¬ 
ary schools is expected to increase from 1,800 to nearly 2,100 
.during the third Plan. Their enrolment during the same 
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period is likely to go up from 5:12 to nearly 7.40 lakhs (or 
roughly 13 per cent of the population in the age group 
14-18). All unaided recognised higher secondary schools will 
be placed on the regular grant-in-aid list during the next five 
years. 

In respect of university education, it is proposed to set 
up new universities at Meerut, Kanpur and Nainital and 
to develop a suitable programme of assistance to the present 
universities. The third Plan will also seek to make a 
beginning with the three-year degree course. 

Facilities for teacher training, particularly at the pri¬ 
mary stage, will be expanded. Special training institutions 
such as the Nursery Training College, College of Home Sci¬ 
ence and College of Physical Education will be further deve¬ 
loped. The English Language Teaching Institute, Allaha¬ 
bad, is proposed to be put on a permanent footing. 

Of the other schemes included in the third Plan, mention 
may be made of the provision of nearly 4,300 scholarships 
at the secondary stage and a number of bursaries at the 
degree and post-graduate stages for meritorious but poor 
students. These will imply a total outlay of Rs. 81 lakhs, 
including Rs. 5 lakhs for girls at the secondary stage. The 
P.E.C., N.C.C., and A.C.C. schemes will be further develop¬ 
ed to inculcate a spirit of military discipline, social service 
and manual labour in boys and girls. It is proposed to build 
a special girls’ division of P. E. C. to be called the Rani 
Lakshmi Bai Division. Schemes of social education, audio¬ 
visual education and improvement of State and district 
libraries will also be taken up to secure a more balanced 
development of education in die State. 
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General Education (School Standard)— 

High and Higher Secondary . 1,32 ,394 7 » 7 68 2,62,319 20,164 3,17,505 28,957 

Middle.5,02,059 42,347 6,36,496 68,338 7 , 35 , 5 8 2 95,327 

Primary.28,18,532 4,08,056 28,04,841 5 , 43,773 36,32,006 7 ,° 9 , 93 ° 

Pre-Primary .... 4.284 2,033 7,540 3,073 6,129 2,519 
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Colleges for Profes- 51,62,945 2,42,140 54 > 77 > 7 i 5 3,61,802 77 J 96 J 99 1 4*25,959 

sional and Technical 
Education 

Colleges for Special 2,24,416 .. 3 j 2 4 > 59 ° • • 6,90,762 

Education 
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Total ( Indirect ) . 3 , 83 , 74,009 30 , 11,643 4 , 77 , 76,161 36 , 43,519 6 , 87 , 34,434 60 , 80,553 

Grand Total . 16 , 33 , 77,901 1 , 64 , 46,781 35 , 36 , 84,048 3 , 43 , 86,581 33»4a>79»665 3»34»35»885 



IV —Number of Teachers 
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Professional (Degree) 5*256 294 6,002 458 47 j 95 ^ 5 j 4^5 

Matriculation and Equi- 58,874 4*323 78,4!4 8,931 88,229 10,353 

valent Examinations 
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IX —Some Selected Averages and Percentages 


UTTAR PRADESH 



High/Higher Secondary Schools . . . . . • . 5 2 * 2 5°*7 ”0.3 

Middle Schools. 74 *° 77-6 78.5 

Primary Schools . . . . . . . • • * 53 *° 80.9 7°*5 



